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himself as engraver from London, who lately
wrought with Mr. James Turner," and stated
that "he engraves all sort of maps, shopkeepers
bills, bills oE parcel, coats of arms for gentle-
men's books, coats of arms, cyphers, and other
devices on plate; likewise seals, and mourning
rings cut after the neatest manner and at the
most reasonable rates." He married Priscilla
Wood, Oct. 2, 1757, in Philadelphia, and there
his seven children were born. Two of them were
buried in that city, the second being Capt. John
Dawkins, a mariner, who died in 1804. Dawkins
was notorious for his poor equipment for the
higher forms of engraving which he essayed. He
cut caricatures, notably one picturing an incident
in Philadelphia in 1764, at the time of the Paxton
Boys excitement. While in Philadelphia he be-
came a member of the Grand Lodge of Masons,
and in 1764 was elected junior warden of his
lodge. Two of his engravings illustrate the first
volume of the Transactions of the American
Philosophical Society, 1771; one of these is a
plate to illustrate the paper by Rittcnhousc on
the Transit of Venus, 1769. During the Revo-
lution (May 1776) he was arrested in New York
on suspicion of counterfeiting Continental and
Provincial currency. In October 1776, he peti-
tioned the New York Committee of Safety "for
a termination of his sorrows by a death/' The
history of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania
(Philadelphia Devises Lodge No. lf Pennsyl-
vania, vol. II, 1899) states that Dawkins was
probably hanged for counterfeiting. That this
view is erroneous is proved by the Journals of
the Continental Congress (XVIII, 922), where
it is recorded that on Oct. 13,1780, a warrant to
Henry Dawlcins was issued on the treasurer for
fifteen hundred dollars "on account for engrav-
ing and altering the border and back pieces for
striking the bills of credit of the United States."
After this date he disappears from view.
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DAWSON, FRANCIS WASHINGTON

(May 17, i840-Mar. 12,1889), journalist, who,
on coming to manhood, changed his name from
Reeks, was born and educated in London. His
parents were Austin and Mary Perkins Reeks.
After completing his schooling, he promptly be-
gan literary work; four or five comedies from
his pen were acted at the city theatres* As a re-
sult of his studies and because of his romantic
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nature, he became an ardent partisan of the
Southern States, and when Fort Sumter fell de-
termined to enlist in their armed service. The
Confederate cruiser Nashvitte having run the
blockade from Charleston and arrived at South-
ampton Nov. 21, 1861, he hastened from London
to present himself to its commander, Capt. Pe-
gram, but this officer in view of Dawson's youth
refused to take him on board. A few days before
the ship sailed, however, Dawson, this time
dressed as a sailor, succeeded in enlisting on her
in Pegram's absence. For his service on the
voyage home he was made master's mate in the
Confederate navy. After serving at Norfolk and
in the James River, wishing more action he re-
signed his commission in the navy and enlisted as
a private in Purcell's battery, Hill's division,
Army of Northern Virginia, in June 1862. He
was promoted for valiant action at Mechanics-
ville, and after serving as ordnance officer with
Longstreet's Corps receivedhis captaincy in April
1864, becoming ordnance officer of Fitzhugh
Lee's division. He fought in a dozen battles, was
three times wounded, and suffered imprisonment
at Fort Delaware. After the surrender, he had
only a three-cent postage stamp in the pocket of
his uniform. Going to Richmond in July 1865,
he planned to start a small weekly newspaper
with a friend. The plant was seized by the mili-
tary forces before the first issue appeared, and,
after brief service as a bookkeeper in Petersburg,
Dawson worked on the Richmond Examiner and
later the Richmond Dispatch until September of
the next year. He then became route agent for
the National Express and Transportation Com-
pany, but this project soon failed. Through B.
R. Riordan, whom he had known on the Ex-
aminer and who had gone to the Charleston
Courier, Dawson was engaged for the Charleston
Mercury, where he began work Nov. 10, 1866.
A year later, with Riordan and Henry Evans he
purchased the Charleston News. Acquiring the
much older Courier in April 1873, they combined
the two papers as the News and Courier, of
which Dawson became editor.
Dawson was quick of perception, sudden to
anger and as sudden in forgiveness. He was
thoroughly democratic and made loyal friends,
but his imperiousness and persistence in his de-
cisions made him bitter enemies. He was an
accurate observer, had an unusual memory for
scenes and conversations, and wrote with ease,
interest, and vigor. At a time when it was daa-
gerous in South Carolina to counsel moderation
ajad advocate cpmpromise, he favored the plac-
ing of negrpes on the Democratic ticket fpr
municipal office in Charleston, When Chamber-